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and upbraided myself for leaving her, for she would
not have left me. This reflection, my dear friend,
will, I fear, pursue me to my grave. She had suffered
a great deal from her disease for some weeks before
her death ; but the actual scene of dying itself was not
dreadful. She continued quite sensible till a few
minutes before, when she began to doze calmly, and
expired without any struggle. When I saw her, four
days after, her countenance was not at all disfigured.
But alas ! to see my excellent wife and the mother of
my children, and that most sensible, lively woman,
lying cold and pale and insensible, was very shocking
to me. I could not help doubting it was a deception.
I could hardly bring myself to agree that the body
should be removed, for it was still a consolation to me
to go and kneel by it, and talk to my dear, dear Peggie.
She was much respected by all who knew her, so that
her funeral was remarkably well attended. There were
nineteen carriages followed the hearse, and a large body
of horsemen and the tenants of all my lands. It is
not customary in Scotland for a husband to attend a
wife's funeral; but I resolved, if I possibly could, to
do her the last honours myself; and I was able to go
through it very decently. I privately read the funeral
service over her coffin in presence of my sons, and was
relieved by that ceremony a good deal. On the Sunday
after, Mr. Dun delivered, almost verbatim, a few sen-
tences which I sent him as a character of her. I
imagined that I should not be able to stay here after
the sadjnisfortune, but I find that I cling to it with a
melancholy pleasure.

Honest David is perpetually pressing' my confining
my family to Scotland. But alas! my dear friend,
should I or could I be satisfied with narrow provin-
ciality, which was formerly so irksome, and must now